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| Dorchester Gaol, June 30, Year 4, 

_ Citizens, of the Spanish Revolution. _ 
Major Cartwright has written a book which he calls: 
“ The English Constitution produced and illustrated :” and 
this book is professedly .written as an answer to Thomas 
Paine’s challenge to Edmund Burke. The challenge is 

made a motto by the Major, in the following words: No | 
such thing as a Constitution exists in England, The whole 
is merely aform of Government WITHOUT A CONSTITUTION, 





and constitutes itself with what powers it pleases.” } 
_:.4 CONSTITUTION és not a thing in name only, but in fact ; 
itzs not. an idea, but a real existence; and whenever it can- . 
- not be produced, there is none. Can Mr. Burke PRODUCE the | 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION ? | : 

"There are two other mottoes, which I may as well copy at : 

- onee, as I shall, at least, have to refer to the last of them. 
One is from, Fielding, the novel writer, in these words; 

“* There is nothing so much talked of, and so little. under= 

stood, in this country, as the ConsT1TUTION.” The other is - 

from the book called the New Testament, and from that . 

part of: it called the “ Acts of the Apostles:” than which 

no book in existence is more replete with lies, or more com-— 
letely a.forgery. The words are part of a speech said to . 

fave been made by Paul to the people of Athens as follows: + | 

_ -“ Ve Menof Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too 
. superstitious ! for as I passed by and beheld your devotions, 

I found an altar with this inscription—TO THE UNKNOWN 

Gop. Whem, therefore, ye ignorantly worship HiM DE- 

CLARE. 1 UNTO You.”—JZ, also, shall have to exclaim, Ma- 

yor CARTWRIGHT, as I have.passed these last six years 

in observations upon political characters, I perceive that 

your only fault is SUPERSTITION ! gos i 


* Printed‘and Published by R. Carlile, 5, Water Lane, Fleet Street, 
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My reasons for noticing this publication are thus stated. 
Thomas Paine made the aforementioned challenge to Ed- 
mund Burke above thirty years ago. I was then an infant 
just born. Major Cartwright was a man of near the same 
age with Paine, and their study of politics, with their attempts 
to reform, commenced just at the same time. If I mistake 
not, the dispute between this Government and the American’ 
Colonies made politicians of both. Mr. Paine.was wholly 
a Republican: wholly a man of-the people after he got to 
America: the Major had some excellent notions as to what — 
the English House of Commons ought to be, and honestly 
avowed them; but the more early part of bis political life 
was spent in the hopeless task of reducing the aristocrats. to 
democrats, and even now he holds the same ruling passion. 
[ do not offer this as the smallest disparagement towards the 
political character of the Major; I believe the difference of 
situation in life was the. first principle of the difference in 
their political characters. The Major always desirous of 
co-operating with men of titles; Mr. Paine with the peo- 
ple as a whole: the one had a fortune accumulated ‘for him - 
by his parents or friends before he was born; the other had 
to live by his pen. I am not aware that any kind of inti- 
macy existed between them in’ England, nor does it occur 
to my recollection that Mr. Paine has, in any part of his 
writings, mentioned the name of Major Cartwright. The 
- whole of this explanation is necessary to my purpose. — 

Thomas Paine died in 1809, just fourteen years ago, Ma- 
jor Cartwright bas, as a politician, been more conspicuous 
siuce the conclusion of the war with Buonaparte, than he 
was before and during that war. He has been looked u 
to, and thought more of, by the people ;. in short, he has of 
late turned his attention to the untitled part of the people 
more than to the titled part, which is so farsgood. , 

In conjunction with, and by the aid of, Mr. Sherwin, I 
began to publish the writings of Mr. Painein 1817: at least 
Mrs. Carlile was the vender, I was a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench for the parodies. I was a stranger to Major Cart. 
wright; a being who had done nothing to excite his notice: 
and it was no part of my disposition to intrude myself as an 
acquaintance, or a fellow labourer, upon every public man 
calling himself a Reformer; a piece of impropriety which 
is carried to a great height by some men Mr. Wool- 
* s trial occurred in June of that year, which brought him 

an acquaintance with the Major. Whilst in that Prison, 
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at that time, the friend and partner of Mr. Wooler was one 
of the few friendly and disinterested visitors, I received ; 
and I recollect well, that on mentioning the fears which the 
republication. of Paine’s works had excited, this person in- 
formed me, that Mr. Wooler expected no other than that it 
would put a stop to all the political writings of the day; 
that the publishers would be taken by the shoulders and put 
into a Gaol without ceremony and without a@ trial, upon the 
strength of the former verdicts! that Major Cartwright,i n 
conversation with Mr. Wooler, had deprecated the republi- 
cation of those works, as mischievous, as flying in the face 
of a jury! that when a jury had once declared those works 
to be libels, the very errors of that jury ought to be res- 
pected! | : 

I believe the visit in question was made for the purpose of 
conveying to me the the authoritative opinion of the “ Father 
of Reform” upon the subject: but what remains contrary to 
my idea of right has never any weight with me. 1 found 
. that I was right in this instance; PEKSEVERANCE proved 
thatthe works might berepublished without molestation; and 
I durst venture to_say, that the Radical Reform of the Go- 
vernment and condition of the people will be accelerated by 
years by that republication ; though it brought me the cha- 
racter of a rash and hot-headed fellow! This I know was 
the opinion Mr. Bentham held of me 1818, when conversing 
with a person who had beén able tomark my whole condwet 
from observation and political intimacy. There are many 
wiser heads than mine in England; but amore cool and de- 
liberate head, I am sure there is not. Mrs. Carlile will say 
so much for me-on this subject; for she will acknowledge, 
tbat nothing has provoked her so much, as the difficulty of 
- getting me into a-passion, or even warm, when she has been 
inclined for a little nuptial quarrel! 

As.a corroboration. of what is here attributed to Major 
Cartwright and Mr. Wooler, | refer the reader to the pre- 
face which I wrote in 1818 to the edition of the political 
works of Mr. Paine. He will find it in either of the edi- 
tions that have been sold complete. 

Having noticed this interference of, and these fears of the 
_. Major and Mr. Wooler, it may be well to state all the in- 
terference that the Government made. Mr Sherwin printed 
a small paper as an advertisement of the works, for the pur- 
pose of doing, what a publisher calls, “ billing of other 
publications.” In this advertisement it was stated that the 
political principles of Mr. Paine were the only principles 
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| t effect. 
wortby the notice of ethe aap maton yaar oy come a0 
The Treasury agent came to the shop, & eof those little pa- 
ked the favour of-receiving from her one Coes 
bits She knew him as the informer or eS ae ov _ ‘1 
; his employers were weicome to ’ 
onch she cate him: nothing ri was heard, after the fel- 
nked her and went o smiling. ae 
ae paper possible oe ye ee te Se itarte 
for the parodies, baffled all the wi spe wats Pa 
blication. They hardly knew whe 
ea aie was not, a ~ of straw, - he ow —_ — 
i act of publishing. By design, or by acc : 
where et seantned nan a ms nad : wath 
ye annoyed me much, I have tha 
ear te know, that I have, and still do, annoy them more! 
: blicly useful revenge: e& 
Phe object of this statement is to shew an error “* ae 
Major’s account for the origin of his book. Though x as 
been these thirty years talking and writing, day after day, 
about the Constitution of England, he now says, or the state- 
ment may be collected from his book, that he accepted 
Paine’s challenge from the first; and that after this search 
of thirty years for the English Constitution, he has at length 
found, and produced, it! His statement embraces this con- 
tradiction: that he bas been publicly preaching the Consti- 
tution of England throughout the thirty years that he has 
been seeking it! or that he has been seeking and possessed 
of it at thesame time: like the man hunting the whole house 
for a small thing that he at last finds in the corner of his 
pocket! He knows what it’is, and can talk about it, all 
through his search, but he cannot shew it to you until he 
finds itin his pocket! Bless me! here itis in my pocket all 
the while: there, that is what I meant! 

There isdisguise in this boasted production of the English 
Constitution which must be stripped off, even though it 
wounds the man, whom of all living characters | would the 
least desire to wound. But honour before frindship and 
public good before partial satisfaction, is the maxim of the 


bonest man! Country before family or friends is the pa- 
triot’s sentiment. 


The fact is, that the Major, 
the challenge of Paine, has, 
to an admission of the cor 
laid down by his pretend 
every reader of the writings 


instead of having answered 
in the pretence to do it, advanced 
rectness of the political principles 
‘Opponent ! Thatis the fact, and 


of both must acknowledge it. 
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My republication of Mr. Paine’s works, and my subsequent 
defence of his principles, with the coming over of nearly the 
whole body of Reformers to a similar avowal and defence, 
have been the causes to drive the Major to write this book, and 
to give a sort of left-handed assent to that which a chief- 
tain and aristocratical pride would not allow to be done 
openly! Disguise it how you like: such.I will make appear 
to be the fact. 

Had the Major found this English Constitution before 
the death of Mr. Paine, and published this book, the latter 
would most certainly have exposed the shallowness and 
deceptiveness of the expedient; but, as he is dead, the duty 
becomes imperative upon me, and with no other motive than 
public good, to the best of my ability, it shall be performed. 
1¢ would be criminal in me to allow any respect for the 
general private character of the Major to forego this expo- 
sure; the great question of Reform, the defence of those 
principles which J] advocate, and that line of conduct which 
I have pursued during my appearance before the public, 
make the duty to expose as important to the public, as it is 
amperative upon me as an individual. Major Cartwright 


is a great, a good, and a pure man; butasa politician, he 


is not so great, so good, and so pureas Thomas Paine. . 
The Major’s book is dedicated to the Political Reformers 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Well, the reader may say, 
and what in that do you find to cavil with? You shall see. 
A Reformer of any and of every kind is a politician. 
The word politician has its root in the word polity or policy, 
and every action that a man can perform relates to policy, 
as good or'bad. Good policy is a species of action under- | 
stood by the word morality: bad policy by the word im- 
morality, and twist and turn the subject any way, it will 
be found that every thing centers in the good principle—mo- 
rality; or in its antithesis, the bad principle—zmmorality. 
There ought, therefore, to be no distinction allied to the 
word reform, but as moral or immoral. Jobnson, in bis 
stupid bungling Dictionary, defines the word reform as a 
change from worse to better. That is true, as far as it goes; 
but that is not all! the definition would have been equally 
true if he had said, a change from better to worse. The. 
right, definition of the word reform is to change from one 
thing to another; whether it be from bad to good, or from 
good to bad; whether it be from morality to immorality; 
ot from immorality to morality ; it sigmfies to form again, 
backward and forward, to make anew. Inits moral policy, 
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it signifies to relieve, to restore that which is right: m its 
immoral policy, it defines oppression and injury of every 
kind. The Major should therefore have dedicated his book 
to the moral or the immoral Reformers. of Great Britain. 
The reader will again say: “ This is all an idle eriticism 
about words.” Have patience, and you shall see what is to 
work out of it. : | 

Having shewn that the words political reformer do not 
distinguist: any kind of reformer, either moral or immoral, 
either right or wrong, 1 will now sbow what the Major 
meant to distinguish by the use of those words, which are 
bat two adjectives in quality, when alone, and nothing more 
when joined. 

Ever since the time of my imprisonment, and not before, 
for the publication of Mr. Paine’s Theological works, the 
Major and his regiment of Radical Reformers, a regiment 
that I can trace in my mind’s eye most distinctly, Majors, 
Captains, Lieutenants, Ensigns, Serjeants, Corporals, compa~ 
nies and all, satisfied with nothing léss than an hereditary King 
for their Colonel, and all the Priests that are, or may be, as 
their Chaplains and guides to heaven, have turned their arms 
against me asan enemy,and against all whoenliston my side ; 
and since that time, they have sought to raise a distinction 
between themselves and us, as political reformers and theo- 
logical or religious reformers. I am quite willing to let this 
distinction remain; only, I shall contend for the prior right 
to the distinction of being eiigaged in moral reform, and 
leave them to flounder in that which is immoral. _ 

The reader will stop and say: ‘* now you have shewn us 
the right sore,” now I have shewn you the right sore; but I 
will also show you how | will heal it! : 

In the whole of human action, practised ; or possible to be 
practised, there are but two principles, mo:al and immoral, 
good and bad. To the one or the other of those principles, 
a Rabo tind wagon a. tage Either it is moral to set 
iaalaslellion aes $ an object of worship, or it is im- 

quence on the community who so act, or 
among which such actions “occur, is either good or bad. 
There can be no medium in the matter: what benefits 
a es, as a whole is good and moral; what injures, 
5 and immoral; and there can be no kind of action | 


but does either good or h : 
arm; m : 
so extensive in their ran ore Partculniy, aettons 


minated religious. sok sanding pity as those deno- 


It is an admitted and indubitable fact, that in our religious 
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reveries, we know nothing of what we profess to worship. 


’ There is no truth more clear than this; it is the same in the 


wisest man, in the present day, and noue more wise ever ex- 
isted than do exist at present, as far as history informs us, 
and the most ignorant of the time present or past. ‘The one 
knows no more than the other, the object of his worship; 
nor can be assign an atom more of reason why he does 
worship! The principle of ignorance, on that score was the 
same in Newton as in Johanna Southcote! The same: in 
Archbishop Tillotson, in Priestley, in Paine, as in Hum- 
phlreys the l living Methodist Parson, of Yorkshire! The only 
question, therefore, that remains to be settled is: What are 
the effects of this worship upon the community ? 

As we positively know nothing of what we call Deity; 
and as it is utterly impossible to prove the existence of truth 
in what we use as religious words, an abandonment of all 


. such words and notions cannot be construed to be an aban- 


donment of truth and morality; but there is more than pre- 
sumptive proof, that it would be an abandonment of false- 
hood and immorality. In my mind, n6 doubts remain upon 
this matter, a circumstance which leaves me in @ state of 
perfect freedom to pursue the investigation for the benefit 
of others. Setting aside the truth or falsehood of the matter, 
let us enquire into the physical effects of religion. 

Its physical effects are two fold: affecting both the mind 
and the body of man; or, in other words, retarding his 
means of progressing in knowledge, and jessening his share 
of the comforts of life, in its tendency to waste time; and 
not only to waste time for a whole community and to ge- 
nerate idleness; but to support a numerous body of idlers 
from the produce of those who do labour on stated days, by 
permission. 

There is no real property any where among mankind, 
but that which bas been or is produced by labour; and how- 
ever it may change hands from adventitions or arranged 
circumstances, there-can be no question, but that the origi- 
nal right to property must bein the producer—in the labourer. 
It is therefore equally clear, that the more the labourer bas 
to give up from his produce to support others in idleness, 
without any returning substantial equivalent, the greater in-. 


_ jury, both physical and moral, he must receive from the 


system which enforces the practice. The taxation is the 
same to the labourer, whether it be to deck a splendid, an 
idle, and a useless king, or to feed a corruptya lazy, anda 
pampered priest. To the payer of taxes the principle is 
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e. both alike political, both alike injurious to him as 
an individual. and to the community of which he 1s a part. 
To reform the one evil and to leave the other in existence, 
is not sufficiently moral, and’so far as not sufficient—immg- 
ral: to reform both, must be the perfection of moral reform. 

I will first fully consider the question of religion on its 
tendency to check the progress of knowledge. 7 
Knowledge is power: knowledge teaches how the com- 
forts of life may be increased and labour lessened, by un- 
folding to our minds the properties and relations of the dif- 
ferent kinds of matter upon which we have to operate: to 
restrain the progress of knowledge must therefore, become 
in éffect, injurious to mankind, or prohibitory of benefits 
thatymay otherwise be obtained. a 
That religion with its priests does restrain knowledge, is 
every where visible, where religion aud priests do exist. If 
such was not the case, hostile opinions would never be per- 
secuted; moral changes would not alarm; scientific disco- 
veries would not be declaimed against as the work of the 
devil! But even if the utmost latitude were given for opin- 
nion to range and imagination to invent; still so long as 
any thing like religious feeling, that could not be justi- 
fied, and religious opinions that could not -be shewn to 
be well founded, remained operating upon the sensations, 
there would be a bar to the full powers and progress of 
knowledge; an impure stream to pollute the lake of the 
mind would be always flowing! That stream does flow! the 
mind is polluted, and pure knowledge restrained and dés- 
troyed! scientific discoveries are declaimed against! moral — 
changes are dreaded! and hostile opinions are persecuted! 
the real cause. of which is RELIGION, and the desire, those, 
who alone benefit by it, have to hold their powers. * The - 
mind of man is therefore injured by the existence and prac- 
tice of religion. : 7 
__ Whatever injures the mind, injures the body. They are, 
in-fact, but one and the same thing. The whole of man is 
life: the whole of life is sensation. Body and mind are, . 
Maye strictly, but one thing; though we divide them in 
idea, aNd assign to one part t te 
the actions of the ates ne Pedwer to.rale or to.regulate 
On the other hand, or the evil which religion entails 
upon the labouring man, in its direct and immediate ten- 


dency to lessen his comforts and to stay all j em 
rc 
his personal condition . one t tac 


to demonstration. A s 


» Do argument, nor logic, is necessary 


imple statement of causes and effects, 
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which every eye can behold, will be sufficient for the object 
in view. 

_As we are more immediately interested in what relates to 
our own country, we will look athome. In Great Britain and 
[reland, an annual sum of nothing less than twenty millions 
of pounds sterling is devoted to purposes that wholly relate 
to religion! This sum is considered to include all that is 
levied by trick and art, and all that is levied by compul- 
sion; and the estimate is not too high! Religion, or priests, 
in the name of religion, swallow up that sum. every year! 
That sum is annually taken fromthe oldand the new property 
of the country, and given to the priests for their priestly 
purposes! The givers, in return, do not receive a particle of 
benefit ; and in addition to this gift of their property, they 
have to sacrifice a full sixth of their time: the gross value 
of which if rightly spent is incalculable! 

. Now, if this time was spent in obtaining, and these. priests 
employed in. imparting, useful knowledge, there would bea 
returning benefit; but, as religion cannot be made to define 
useful knowledge ; in addition to the _expence, or the loss of 
property which the expence brings on the labouring man, a 
mental injury is incurred, where the ear is open to the 
priestly dogmas, and the poor labourer receives:a double in- 
jury, that embitters every moment of his life, that torments 
his waking thoughts, distracts him even in his dreams, and. 
robs him both in food and sleep of his necessary sustenance ! 
His wife, instead of a cheerful and consoling partner, be- 
comes a gloomy and disagreeable fanatic! bis children er 
for nourishment, or are trained up in ignorance, bad health, 
and bad habits! and life becomes one continued scene of 
pain, misery, and despair! 

It is quite unnecessary, in fact, it is impossible to say, 
what would be the difference, if the above lost time,.and the 
money and-goods-taken and given, were well app plied : the 
improved condition of the people would be the extreme of 


comfort and content, as their present condition is the extreme © 


of wretchedness and discontent... Tne just inference is, 
that man is altogether, both in body and mind, injured by 

the existence and practice of what is called religion; and 
- that no man can be a moral and Radical Reformer, who 
does not make it a first principle to eradicate this abuse: he 
cannot even be a political reformer, in any other sense 
than Castlereagh was a political reformer! In the sense of 
reforming from better to worse, in taking from the mul- 
titude and enriching a. favoured few, Castlereagh was a 





a 
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Radical Political Reformer! And thorugh the prevalence of 
false notions, through the superstition, which the Major with 
Paul can condemn in the men of Athens, he and his re- 
giment of Radical Political Reformers are not two shades 
removed from the principles of Castlereagh! The one: was 
immoral through an attachment toabsolute individual power; 
the other is not a moral reformer, through an unfortunate 
attachment to superstition, more baneful than any that ever 
existed among the. men of Athens, when they wisely in- 
scribed a stone to the UNKNOWN Gop! . 

Now, gentle reader, what do you think of the sore? I 
can assure you tbat it has never festered; and that no man 
has ever been able to prick and irritate it. 1 have now A, 
ed it, and feel that ] am a sound man after the conflict 
also heartily wish, that all, who read this address, may be 
able to say the same. 

There are several other little points in the Dedication of 
the Major’s Book that will bear éavilling with; but as I 
shall encounter them fully in other parts of the work, I will 
only notice one, whieh, though I acknowledge to be well 
meant, is in reality infamous in its relations. It is thus: 
‘** Constantine the Great is said to have seen in the heavens 

a luminous Cross with an appropriate inscription, which 
heoieg converted him to Christianity, and having been 
ad: opted as his STANDARD, his armies thence forward be- 
cemetnvincible. Be this a fact, or 2fiction, it 1s however 
certain, that * that happiest discovery of political wisdom, 
REPRESENTATION” hath in our reasoning age so far pef- 
fected political science, that-it now holds up to the view of 
mankind a BANNER or STANDARD of divine workmanship, 
being an emanation of eternal truth! Shall not then the 
faithful followers of this saered Banner, the enlightened 
champions of political truth, assuredly triumph in the end 
over the dark-minded powers of modern tyranny, as -COon- 
STANTINE conquered the ignorant of antiquity ?” 

The reader will see in an instant, that the Major meant 
well, that the principle of the paragraph is good; but I haye 
to shew, that the troppe, the simile, is as, wretched. in con- 
struction as false in inference! Nor is my motive a mere 
criticism of words and composition. 1 am not only sensi- 
ble, that my own attainments do not qualify or justify me 
for any thiug of the kind; but I detest the practice, where 
good sence ‘and good principles are conveyed in writing, 
even if it be comparatively imperfect in its relation to ele- 
gance. My object is to expose, refute, and condemn, that 
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wretched superstition which pervades even this book, and to 
separate its good from its bad principles. 

To pass over the heavens, the luminous Cross, the diviné 
workmanship, and all such fine things, or nothings, I would 
observe, that Constantine did not conquer the ignorant of 
antiquity! He was himself the most ignorant among the ig- 
norant! The most superstitious among the stiperstitious! 
The most hypocritical among the hypocritical! The most 
base among the base! ~The greatest villain among villains! 
The most treacherous among the treacherous! The most 
false among the false! A more odious character than Con- 
stantine history has not painted! And shall this worst of - 
despots! this murderer in cold blood of his defenceless, near- 
est, protection-promised relatives! this fop who dressed 
himself in curled hair of all colours at the same time, and all 
sorts of fantastic dresses, to distinguish himself from, and to 
amuse, his subjects! this Pagan high priest! this first of 
Christian Kings! shall he be made an emblem of conquering 
truth and liberty? No! never! beyond the Major’s regi- 
ment of Radical Christian Political Reformers! 

Constantine was a Christian among Christians, and a Pa- 
gan among Pagans! He would alternately officiate in 
councils and in churches as the chief of the Christian quar- 
relling and fighting bishops, and offer sacrifice to the Pagan 
Gods, in the Pagan temples, upon the Pagan altars, in a Pa- 
gan manner, as the Sovereign Pontiff; the Pagan high priest! 
After Christianity had been three hundred years stalking 
among the dregs and slaves of the Pagan peuple of Rome 
and her Provinces, and Coustantine became an aspirant to 
the Imperial Purple, he found the Christians and Pagans as 
equal in numbers and strength as they were in ignorance! 
No. former Emperor, ot imperial aspirant, had given_the 
Christians the least countenance, in opposition to the estab- 
lished religion, or the worship of the immortal Gods, which, 
without sectarianism, had been the uniform worship of the 
Roman people, from their first forming a people, a city, and 
a government. Constantine had two competitors in Lici- 
nius and Maxentius; and to strengthen his purposes, to over- 
throw them, and get the diadem to himself, whilst he pro+ 
fessed sincere attachment to the Pagans and all their long 
established institutions; he offered to the Christians to be- 
come a Christian and support them, if they would rally un- 
der his standard, or under the standard of the Cross in his 
support! But for this incident, it is a question, if ever the 
Christian religion had become theestablished religion of any 
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country, after struggling in contempt and obscurity for three 
centuries! The offer gave new life to the Christians: they 
tallied in immense numbers under the banner of the Cross, 
in support of Constantine, which completely gave him the 
advantage over his competitors, and fixed him securely on 
the imperial throne! The Christians were then publicly re- 
cognized and supported; and like the Mosques and Chris- 
tian churches now in the Mahometan countries, the Pagan 
temples and Christian churches in Rome and her Provinces, 
long vied with each other, and produced a mutual hatred 
among the people, until the latter triumphed and rooted out 
the former; which is, and must be, the common Case with 
all religions, all sects and all churches; so long as any two 
exist as. a source of superstition and sectarian hatred! Such 
then was the Constantine, whom the Major holds up as the 
prototype of rising truth and liberty! 

In the preface of the book, I find nothing to arrest my at- 
tention here, though I may possibly refer to it by and by. 
The body of the work is in the form of a dialogue between 
A, B, and C. The latter is the Major himself speaking; the 
two former the Major writing! A, is an aristocrat of whom 
the Major makes a democrat; and the subject is of course 
a fiction! Nothing will change aristocrats to democrats 
until democracy becomes the ruling power. It matters not 
who or what isin power, the aristocrats are ever as servile 
and base in disposition, as haughty in outward show and 
temper; and are always as ready to truckle on the one side 
as to insult on the other! 

Kiugs and aristocrats are made out of mankind; you can 
make them of no other stuff: the one is the spoiled child of 
the national family; the others are that child’s playtbings, 
or the more immediate creatures of its humours, and both 
exhibit nothing more than a specimen of human nature cor- 
rupted by bad education! When mankind - shall educate 
their legislators and magistrates in a better manner, they may 
expect better laws and better government, but until they are 
wise enough and strong enough to do this, they must be con- 
tent to suffer what they do suffer! Iustead of legislators 
educating the people, the latter must educate the former, and 
then all will soon be right! 

B, is a personage rightly placed between A, the new 
made aristocratical democrat, and C, the long standing de- 
mocratical aristocrat, and plays the part of a go-between, 
praising alternately, whatever each of the others say, and 
occasionally so bold as to ask questions! B, is also’a poli- 
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tical lawyer, a sort of Whig lawyer without a silk gown, an 
essential character to a go-between, and performs much of 
the drudgery in the production of the old constitution, as a 
working lawyer, hunting for precedents, and now and then 
uttering a strong word or two, rather two democratical or 
republican for even C to utter! 

We are-not told whether the dialogue that produced and 
illustrated this famous, this wondérful old constitution, was 
made over the tea-table for twelve successive days, the in- 
tervening sabbath excepted, for though the dialogist shows, 
here and there, the distinguishing marks of the heretic, his 
recovered constitution was not a matter sufficiently sacred 
to be talked of on the Lord’s day! 

Nor are we told, whether any ladies were present as um- 
pires; for the dialogue is no where disputative, and women 
are to have no more share in this restored constitution, than 
if they were not the better half of mankind! Iam sure the 
Major has not found the right constitution ; for if the reader 
will but refer to “ The Republican,” Vol. 1, p. 45, he will 
find numerous authorities to shew, that the women held their 
proper rank and influence in the real Saxon constitution! 
For my part, 1 am so much of a woman, or so much for the 
women, that I vow I] will not sign, support, nor assent to any 
constitution, that excludes the women from their propef in- 
fluence and fitting stations! We must put younger men 
than the Major to search for the right constitution! Life is 
nothing when the women are put out of it. It is by, from, 
and through them, that all our more pleasing sensations are 
produced. Women for ever! We will have no monkish 
constitutions. No Christian constitutions of priests and 
soldiers ! . 

Was it not that I have to write by measure, a hard task, bad 
practice, nonsense producing, and talent-destroying cause, lam 
sure, that I should have no need to say another word to shew, 
that the Major wauts to impose the wrong constitution upon 
us. That constitution cannot be founded in equal rights that 
excludes the women from all share of power and influence! 
Female beauty and God of Love defend me! whilst I de- 
clare, that I should have been afraid to have put: forth such 
a plan of a constitution, though safely locked up in a Gaol, 
in which the infernal Christian system is rigidly observed, 
of separating and keeping separate thesexes! I should havé 
been afraid, that all bonds, chains, and bars would have 
been bursted through, to teach me the right way of redres- 
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sing female wrongs, and to compel me when subdued to pro- 
mise allegiance to the RIGHTS OF WOMEN! | 

As I have before stated, that Major Cartwright, in the dis- 
guise of an affected opponent, had advanced to an avowal 
of the correctness of Mr. Paine’s politica] principles, it fol- 
lows, that the sentiments of the dialogue are not wholly ob- 
jectionable. With much that is.really pitiful and contemp- 
tible, I find much-to admire. For instance, the Major, in 
one part of his book, shews us most clearly, that a resistance 
to the present state of things in this country, even if it should 
bring on a destructive civil war, is justifiable! This is the 
best part of the dialogue; and is all wound up in the follow- 
‘ing admirable sentence: “ Resistance is therefore not only 
a right but a duty.” But the thing is immediately marred 
by the following piece of detestable sophistry. ‘‘ [n an age 
like the present, if the nation be true to itself, Truth is the 
only weapon of resistance we need to use; for 7'ruth, when 
by any nation duly attended to, will ever triumph.” 

After reading with.delight what the Major bad said about 
the right and necessity of resistance; the sudden disgust 
which I felt at coming to this last quoted sentence cannot be 
described. I accused the Major of hypocrisy! I felt, that 
by his silence on my persecution, he was in every sense 
of the word a persecutor of the truth! And, that the truth 
received more injury, a deeper wound, a more deadly stab, 


from such conduct as his, than from that of Bankes, Wilber- > 


force, or Castlereagh. 

In the year 1819, the Major purchased frem me, person- 
ally, a copy of Paine’s ‘Theological Works, telling me at 
the time, that he had never read them, and, at my ex- 
pressing surprise at the circumstance, he said: Why, in 
truth, | have been told, thaton the subject of religion, Paine 
meddled with that of which he was not a master, [ 
assured the Major that Paine was a perfect master of 
the subject, as far as be had carried his opposition to the 
Christian religion, which was his sole object. The Major 
said, be should read and judge. Some weeks after, the 
Major came to my shop again—said he had read Paine’s 
book: and, on my asking his jadgment upon it, he said, that 
he saw nothing-wrong in it, but that more than he expected 
to find, Mr. Paime was a very pious man. [If not the exact 
words, this was the exactsense conveyed. Isaw the Major 
frequently afterwards, and he always shewed a deep con- 
cern for the result of my prosecutions: but, as was the case 
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with Mr. Hunt, from the moment that I was in prison upon 
the verdict of the packed jury, the Major was and has been 
totally silent, and worse than silent, for au immediate dis- 
tinction was attempted to be raised, between the Christian 
Reformers, and the Deistical Reformers, the Political and the: 
Theological Reformers. This I call a persecution of the 
truth: a criminal conduct in the “ Father of Reform:” for 
bad any half dozen of powerful individuals stood weil b 
me, the Government could not have done me the least injury. 
My shop and private exertions would have speedily paid my 
fines, and have made me a tower of strength against the 
enemy, without putting any friend to a farthing of expence; 
and there could have been no second imposition of fines 
until I left this Gaol. | 

I recollect very well, a.respectable public character in 
London, and a brother of alate Alderman of the City, by no 
means an acquaintance or private friend of mine, used fre- 
quently to step into my shop to talk witha friend often there 
and once observed: that ‘ if this shop can be kept open and 
conducted as it is now, nothing corrupt in the country will 
stand before it.” Such was the opinion of many others; 
and such was my opinion, my intention, my hope. It is not 
too late now to do the thing well. Such ashop would become 
the rallying point for moral reform, and the fountain-head 
of truth. And the Major may be assured, that truth will 
not be a sufficient resistance, until there be such marts for it 
in every town and village in the country, and free discussion 
become the unmolested practice of the day. 

Again, in an attempt to shew that the constitution knows 


‘nothing of Christianity, and in a condemnation of persecu- 


tion, on the pretence of religion being a part and parcel 
of the law of the land, the Major has assumed the character 
of atheological disputant,and we have along rig marolein de- 
fence of Unitarian Christianity: revealed religion: true reli- 
gion: natural religion: future life: God and Deity. On 
these sujects, the Major talks like a priest. Scepticism is 
called an infirmity of mind; and an Atheist is all but assert- 
ed to be a man of an insane mind! The reverse is the fact. 
Scepticism and Atheism, which are one and the same thing, 
is the only real proof that the mind is sane and free from 
disease. Atheism expresses nothing more than a doubt or 
disbelief of the existence of such a God, as those preach, 
who confess tbat they do preach what they know nothing at 
all about. It is nothing more than a prudent resolution to 
trust nothing to the imagination; and I felt insulted to find 
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the Major speaking so authoritatively upon a subject, of 
which indeed “ he is not a master.” 

I have not the least desire to throw even a bramble in the 
Major’s path to Heaven, knowing that he must calculate on 
being near St. Peter’s gate: but 1 have a duty to perform in 
destroying as much of priestcraft, as possible, and I am as 
free to attack it in the Major asin any other person: in truth 
I think it a duty the more urgent, in consequence of finding 
it in such a character; as it is calculated to do more mischief 
in coming from him, than from any other man in the coun- _ 
tr 

7 write this article to counteract the mischief the Major’s 
book is calculated to propagate, and in no otherspirit. The 
moment [ read the advertisement of the book, ] resolved to 
answer it; because, [ knew from the subject, that it could 
not be free from a mass of nonsense, and that it must be 
calculated to distract the minds of the people, upon the 
subject of bringing about a moral reform. - | kuew, that what- 
ever subject Paine had written upon, as far as he professed to 
go,-he was always correct. It is possible to go farther in 
the question of reform than Paine has gone;*but so clear 
was his mind on every subject that he touched, that I dare 
uny one to attempt a refutation of what he has written in 
whole, in part, or in particle. The Major bas acknow- 
ledged the correctness of much of what Paine has written ; 
but he has refuted nothing; and, as I have before stated, the 
mere attempt to talk of refutation is a mean and paltry 
' aristocratical shuffle. 

I must quote a page of the book, to shew how weak and 
contemptible is the Major’s reasoning on the subject of re- 
ligion. I begin at page 390: 

“ With regard to that infirmity of mind which in some 
instances, causes a doubtof all things not capable of mathe-~ 
matical demonstration, and conseyucntly a doubt of all Re- 
velation, it might not be amiss, for the benefit of those who 
jn other instances are only hard of belief, to notice a fact in 
geology which, so far as inquiry hath yet extended, seems 

agreed on. My allusion is to the discoveries which have 
been made, in rocks, in beds of chalk, and other strata, of 
the fossil bones of animals not now existing on earth; and 
in this Island, of animals not belonging to its climate ; while 
no human bones have been so discovered. 

** This among other things should seem to indicate, con- 
trary to the Atheistical hypothesis, that Man hath not with 
all things else existed from eternity. Ifat a period subse- 
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quent to the earth’s creation, the creator made man, it may 
be difficuit to show why subsequent to man’s creation, the 
creator might not have aided his imperfect intellect and 
moral nature by revelation sufficient for removing the tor- 
ture of never-ending doubt, by ascertaining to him his moral 
relation to, and his dependence, upon his maker.” 

I never knew any ‘ Atheistical hypothesis” that asserted 
man to have existed with all things else from eternity. The 
Jew Books tell us that nothing is a week older than man, 
and Major Cartwright can call these stupid books divine 
revelation! The true Atheist, the true Sceptic, holds no hy- 
pothesis about the origin of man; nor is he ever in troubled 
doubt about that or any thing else. He reasons from-what 
he knows and doubts about nothing; because, he does not 
assume opinions about what he does not know. His rejec- 
tion of the dogmas of foolish inraginatipns are not worthy 
to be called doubts; he reasonsupon them and throws them 
by, because he cannot discover that they have any physical 
relations. The Atheist is a man of a strong, a calm, and a 
serene mind, and perfectly free from that mental _tor- 
ture which the Major ascribes to scepticism. Whoever 
understands the subject can see, that the Major isa child in 
philosophical discussions, and ignorant of all the first prin- 
ciples upon which they are carried on. His geological fact, 
instead of being an argument against the Atheist, is one of 
the bulwarks of Atheism. A more ridiculous inference was 
never assumed than, that because, there are proofs presump- 
tive of other animals having existed anterior to man, it isa 
probability of a revelation having been made to him, long 
subsequent to his creation! The-Major may not be ashamed 
of Trinitarianism, after such an argument as this for divine 
revelation ! 

The Major boasts, that his ONE Gop is “ no longer ‘ un- 
known’ as among the accomplished Athenians.” Ifso, as 
he professes to have produced the Constitution of this coun- 
try, in refutation of Mr. Paine, | will now set him upon a 
more important search: I tell him that no such a God does 
exist as he writes about: and if he still persists in the assertion, 
I challenge him to produce it: that is, to unfold a know- 
ledge of this God. 

I could out up every sentence the Major has written upon 
this subject; bat I will content myself with giving him a 
further challenge; I tell him, that Unitarian Christianity is 
as contemptible, as mischievous, and as ill-founded as any 
other kind of Christianity. I tell him, that, there is no re 
No. 1, Vol. VIII. 
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vealed religion, no true religion, no natural religion, 
no moral leligion. I tell him, that, there is no future 
life that shall be sensible of the present, any further 
than the pen with which I write is sensible that it was once 
a part of a living goose’s wing. It is an insult to common 
sense, for any man, much more the Major, to put such trash 
upon paper, in the face of the philosophical experiments 
which are daily exposed and opposed to it. He may betoo 
far advanced in years to have his spiritual notions and hea- 
venly dreams driven out of him now; but I will, at least, 
take care, that they shall do no mischief to those that are 
younger. ‘This is my duty, whomsoever it may offend. 

In the midst of this religious revery, the Major has com- 
plained of the “ coarse controversialist, incapable of the sal- 
lies of an inoffensive wit.” Now whether this be a slap at 
Paine or myself { do not know; butfrom the allusion to the 
*‘ fine and imprisonment,” I took it as a hint intended for 
me, and | would observe upon it, that the irritable Chris- 
tian faneies every thing coarse that calls in question the 
foundation of his reveries: and at the same time, feels the 
divine right to launch his religious anathemas upon the un- 
believer and the blasphemer of his stupidity! An impartial 
examiner would proclaim my writings to be mildness itself 
in comparison With those which have been sent forth against 
me: and if the persecution imposed on one side, and suffer- 
ed on the other, was thrown into. the scale, my opponents 
would appear as black as my ink, whilst I should be as 
white as the paper on which | write! For my part, | know 
no kind of wit that is offensive; the man who is offended at 
real wit isa fool for his pains;, and inoffensive wit, I pre- 
sume, would be as weak in its effects, as the Major’s argu- 
ments for religion! 1 have before said, there can be no such 
thing as coarse controversy. If the words rightly apply to 
the subject, they cannot be coarse: if they do not apply, 
they do not constitute controversy. I thought there was a 
strange contrast in the Major's book, in the foul prcise ap- 
plied to the King of Portugal, and the coarse abuse heaped 
upon Mr. Canning! An old man cannot be too careful how 
he throws stones among those who can pick them up and 
throw them back. 

After informing the reader, that the Major’s book contains 
some excellent reasonings upon juries, which formed the 
foundation of my last article upon that subject, I will pro- 
ceed, at once, to the elements of this pretended English Con- 
stitution, as the general dialogue exhibits but little more 
than an extensive reading ofaseless books. The reader will 
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bear‘in mind, that the ground on which I shall defend Mr. 
Paine is, that no such a constitution was ever known on this 
Island, as that of which the following are called the ele- 
ments, 

“ The Elements of England’s Constitution. 

“<I. Those Principles of Truth and Morality on which 
Political Liberty and social order depend. 

‘II. A militia of all men capable of arms-bearing. 

“ III. A Wittenagemote annually elected by the people 
for enacting Laws. : 

“ IV. Grand and Petit Juries of the People, fairly drawn, 
for applying the Laws. 

“ V. A Magistracy elected by the People for duly per- 
forming all executive duties. 

*« This, in the abstract, will be, 

** I. Principles. 

“ TI. Arms-bearing. 
“ [Il. Legislation. 
“ [V. Judicature. 

‘“ 'V. Magistracy. 

‘‘ Of these the first and fifth are essential, but general, 
whereas the second, third, ard fourth repectively, are neces- 
sary to the immediate self-preservation of the community, 
as well as of the individual persons of whom that commu- 
nity is the aggregate; together, constituting a body politic 
complete in all its members. 

“ Such my young friend, (the young aristocrat) L believe 
you will find to be the sacred, the unchangeable polity of 
our country; which, from its elements having been, by the 
divinity of nature, indelibly written on the hearts of its 
first unlearned founders, [ presume was one cause why it 
was not by them committed to paper or parchment, in the 
manner of the present enlightened times.” 

In introducing these elements, the Major observes, that 
‘“‘ prepared with answers to foreseen objections and cavils, 
you shall now have laid before you, that which, in its ori- 
ginal existence, its genuine simplicity, and its unchangeable 
nature, I conceive to haye at all times been, and still to be, 
the Polity of England.” 

The first of these pretended elements which defines prin- 
ciples, or those of truth and morality; means nothing at all, 
and cannot be an element of a constitution! A constitution 
can kave no elements but those which are physical, and 
moral principle must be the result, not the element, the ef- 
fect not the cause, in a social constitution! And it is per- 
fectly preposterous to say, that our Saxon ancestors knew 
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any thing about truth, in its general sense. They were as 
barbarous and as ignorant, as any society or herd of men 
now existing on the African soil! The simplicity of their 
institutions was not the result of their superior knowledge, but 
of their ignorance and their very few wants, whilst living 
in a state not one remove from the cattle of the field. They 
knew nothing of lawyers on their first coming to this coun- 
try ; because they had no fixed laws: they knew nothing 
of priests; because they were too ignorant to think any thing 
about the physical arrangements of the universe, or the 
principle of life! They came to this country, as a military 
banditti of hired assassins, to drive out other savages, called 
the Picts and Scots, and to stay taeir ravages upon our 
timid, oppressed, sheep-like ancestors, the Britons: and after 
the Picts and Scots were driven out of what is now called 
England, the Saxons thought proper to remain as masters! 

The Major has, all throughout, manufactured statements 
and deductions to suit his darling passion for our Saxon an- 
eestors and their wonderful constitution, aud has jumped 
over every obstacle or difficulty that presented itself! The 
brief and general history of the population of this country 
is this, as far as it is known :— 

We are all satisfied, that sach a man as Julius Cesar ex- 
isted: we are all satisfied, to the extent of our knowledge; 
that he was among the first to discover this Island, and to 
make it known to the rest of Europe, and the Roman Pro- 
vinces. It is asserted, that the Phenicians traded on the 
coasts of Devonshire ‘and Cornwall, to carry off the tin 
and copper ores, with which those counties abound; but 
of this we have no satisfactory proof, nor have we any sa- 
tisfactory proof of any thing, before the landing of Julius 
Cesar and his troops upon the Kent and Sussex coasts. 
We know that he found the Island somewhat thickly peo- 
pled, resembling the people ofthe opposite European coasts, 
and under the’government of the Druids, subject to a horrid 
species of priestcraft: of which, human sacrifice and divi- 
nation by the reeking entrails of men and other animals 
- formed a part! The inhabitants werea naked, savage people, 
who used to colour their bodies all over with all sorts of fan- 
tastical figures and colours. In short, they were what all 
men originally were, aud must have been, animals nothing 
superior to other animals, such as the Horse, the Ox, the 
. Goat or the Sheep. They would fight in droves and under 
leaders! but they were not the only animals that would de- 
fend themselves in this manner. They were nothing supe- 
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rior to the aggregate of the lately discovered Sout Seah Is- 
landers: and the Major might as well have gone to the 
Druids, as to the Saxons, for his original and never-changing 
constitution ! 

A never-changing constitution would be-a ridiculous in- 
stitution. Every kind ofinstitution ought to change with the 
will and the wants of the people asa whole. If the aggregate 
will and wants ofa people, forming a community, be respect- 
ed, all is done that is necessary to be done, even if the con- 
stitution was to be changed by every new assembly of 
their representatives. Who holds the right to assume the 
authority, to lay down a constitution for future ages not to 
be chauged; when, perhaps, our successors may see, that we 
were as ignorant, as we now see our Saxon ancestors to have 
been? The very idea is preposterous; and Major Cart- 
wright is not the half ofa moral Reformer! He has got- 
ten his hand impregnated with high sounding words, that are 
perfectly ridiculous, when they come to be analyzed, and he 
seems to know as little about the elementary principles ofa 
Commonwealth, as those Saxon ancestors knew, with whom 
he wishes to be allied. 

That the Romans had their camps, their entrenchments, 
and their public highways throughout this country, is not to 
be questioned. Positive procfs remain to this day in coins, 
in inscriptions, and in their military roads, extending 
throughout the Island ; to say nothing of the artificial sur- 
faces of the soil. From all that we know of the Romans of 
that age, we may be assured, that they improved the whole 
face of the country and the condition of the inhabitants; for the 
practice of the Romans was not like our modern despots, to 
exterminate or corrupt, but to conquer and improve. Where 
good institutions previously existed, they were suffered to 
remain; and where they did not, they were introduced. It 
may therefore be concluded, according to existing knowledge, - 
tltat the first real blessing introduced among the inhabitants 
of this Island; was the Roman invasion; and as I durst ven- 
ture to say’, that the Romans were not afraid nor ashamed 
of our Grandames, nor our Grandames of the Romans, and 
in the course of four centuries there must have been a pretty 
good mixtire of the sorts; if the notion were not wholly ridi- 
culous I should feel more proud of a Roman, than of a Saxon 
descent; and I feel convinced, that the amount of happiness 
among the people under the Saxon sway, will bear no com- 
parison with that which existed under the constitution of 
the Romans. 
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We haxe no proofs that the Romans made many ravages among 
the people pre-existent on the Island, nor any kind of ravage further 
than where they were offered batile; but we know positively, that the 
inhabitants suffered by the departure of the Romans. But, as the 
Christian religion was very generally introduced among the inhabi- 
tants of the Island, before the Romans left, aud as we know, that the 
Constantine before mentioned, was stationed on this Island, and from 
this Island asserted his claim to the Imperial Diadem, taking 
with him the flower of that army by which he conquered his com- 
petitors and gave an ascendancy to the Christian religion; we may 
be assured, that the Saxons must have made dreadful ravages, to 
have extirpated all trace of that religion from among the- people 
who formed the Anglo-Saxon institutions with which the Major 1s 
so much enraptured. My opinion is, that the Saxons massacred 
every human being on the Island that would not conform to their 
sway and manners. That they left no trace of the Christian reli- 
gion is evident, from what passed, at the end of two centuries, 
between Augustine the missionary monk, and King Ethelbert the 
Saxon. Ethelbert, was so ignorant as never to have heard of the 
Christian religion, and to say that the doctrine was wholly new and 
strange to his people, after Christianity had been six hundred years in 
existence! It had been well if they hadbeen kept strangers to it, and 
if Major Cartwright, instead of being a Unitarian Christian, a talker 
about revealed religion, true religion, and natural religion, had been 
as warmly attached to the real Saxon Gods, Thor and Woden, as to 
the Saxon constitution ! : 

Whatever the Saxons did towards exterminating the descendants 
of the ancient Britons and the Romans, we know, that when they 
had no other common enemy, they divided themselves into sects 
and fought against each other, keeping up a continual civil war and 
massacre throughout the Island! The Heptarchy, or seven different 
Saxon Kings at once, is a well marked era in the history of the 
country ; and tradition, and something more than tradition, teaches us, 
that almost every village’had its independent chief, subject to no re- 
straints but his own will or the power of some other neighbouring 
chief! Whatever the Major may dream about the Saxon Constitution, 
such was its reality before the reign of Alfred! And the almost - 
general cause of the assembly of the much boasted Wittenagemotes, 
was not to make civil laws, but to consult on the best means of de- 
fending the country against the invading Danes, who when not 
wholly masters of the country, made a practice of renewing their 
attacks upon it almost every summer! The laws and constitution of 
those times were those of robber fighting against robber, and power 
was always the prevailing law. 

Alfred was the first to introduce any thing like regular laws and 
regular administration of law; and this he could only accomplish b 
hanging almost as many magistrates or judges as any other kind of 
criminals! We hear nothing of Alfred having assembled a Witten- 
agemote, after he had repelled the Danes aud become absolute,King 
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of the country! That he made wise laws himself, and justly adminis- 
tered them, no doubt remains; but he was one of those well dis- 
posed Kings, who, acquire good habits and good dispositionss by the 
difficulties they have to surmount to get at power! Besides, even 
though. he had expelled the Danes, they were always ready for new 
irruptions; and Alfred saw, that he had no security against them, 
but in the general affections of his people! Had such a constitation 
as the Major pretends to have found, been really and truly Anglo- 
Saxon, it. would have been known in the reign of Alfred; but, it was 
not then known, vor did any such recognized principles exist! From 
the time of Alfred to the Norman Invasion, the Crown was as often ih 
the bands of a Dane as a Saxon, each reigning as an absolute chief, 
with no law but his will. “During that period there could have been 
no such a constitution. 

It is the common practice of a Kingly conqueror to find fault with 
the pxisting institutions of the country he conquers: in fact, a com- 
plete alteration and change of persons who hold power, is essential 
to the retention of his conquest. It is therefore likely, that William 
the Norman subverted, as far as possible, the previous, customs of 
this country, which he conquered; and, with placing all power and 
all property in the hands of his vassals, he would also, as far as 
possible, introduce the customs of the country he had previously 
swayed. It is also likely, as was the case, that the oppressed inha- 
bitants would cherish with delight their old institutions that once 
yielded them power and property, and use all their influence to re- 
cover, as far as possible, what they had lost: but to say, that the 
elements of a Republic ever existed in England for any stated period 
is more than is true. There never was such an instance in this coun- 
try as a popular election of magistrates; neither chief magistrates, 
nor any other kind of magistrates, beyond the Corporations, though 
Major Cartwright and Mr. Northmore of Devonshire weakly attempt 
to found the present right upon a false pretence to the old precedent, 
instead of manfully contending for the morality of the matter, and 
founding the right upon its morality, as Thomas Paine did! 
Whatever is moral is a right; whether it has a precedent or not, 
They are contemptible and ignorant men, who call themselves re- 
formers, and in taiking of reform, talk of nothing but precedents / 
They are the mar-alls of improvement! The weeds that corrupt the 
good seeds of good principles, and suffer nothing to ripen into 
maturity! Republicaus, we must destroy those weeds! I feel it to 
be a sacred duty, and in feeling it, 1 act upon it? Names nor in- 
fluences shall deter me from any thing of the kind! 

Look where I will into the history of this country, 1. cannot find 
a population that excites in my bosom an atom of respect! I see. it 
rapidly improving at present; therefore, I reserve all my respect for 
the future, when it shall have a becoming foundation! The Saxons, 
as a rude and simple people, had some simple and admirable instita- 
tions; they were such as their wants suggested, and as there was no 
jealous power of such institutions at that time, war being the com- 
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mon study of the chiefs, they were suffered to flourish during  inter- 
vals. of tranquility ! 

The population of the country bas uniformly been.a compound of 
the conquered and conquerors: or of: Ancient Britons, Romans, 
Picts, Scots, Saxons, Danes, Normans, Dutch, and Germans! A 
pretty line of ancestors to boast of! Every new King, whether 
he has obtained rule by conquest, or by stratagem, has brought 
his dependent retainers. to flourish on the property and industry 
of the inhabitants; and. in that respect, the industrious part of 
the people are treated as a conquered people to this day, in hav- 
té pension the Coburgs, the Brunswickers, the Guelphs, the Ben- 
tincks, and a thousand other pauper idle families! The reform that 
does not put.a stop to this is good for nothing! It is a. horrible 
maxint, that any family should live upon the industry of others, 
other than by services that are co-existent with the salary, that are 
approved and appointed to be performed: by and for the people as a 
whole: or by and for any part, so as the delegation is paid by those 
who delegate. 

Major Cartwright’s miud has. always been running in Patriot 
Kings! and Patriot Statesmen among the aristocrats! Fatal delusion ! 
He knows no more of the elements or priaciples of man, or the com- 
position of the animal nature, than of what is essential to a common- 
wealth! The one depends upon the other. He never views, the 
naked man; but always when decked in feathers. and finery, making 
fine promises, or playing mad pranks ! 

There is one single thing in the Major’s book that will stamp it 
with indelible disgrace and bring it into irretrievable contempt! He 
has praised the present King of Portugal to the skies, as the good 
old Saxon folk used to say! He is the Hero. of the Major’s: book. 
We have his praises sung in the beginning, the middle, and the end! 
So. much so, that the Major, or whoever,made his list of contents, 
could not point all the necessary references! He is called ‘he amiable 
Joun of the house of BRAGANZzA, royal champion of man’s Rights 
and Liberties! Keader! that isthe Major’s note of admiration, not 
mine: I cannot express wonder enough without nseing three notes!!! 
Another expression is: ‘* With what intrinsic glory now shines John 
VI. of Portugal?” !!! Yes! he does shine with intrinsic glory! and he 
has just shewn us what his intrinsic worth is! He has played a deeper 
card than Ferdinand of Spain, and has succeeded in overthrowing 
that Constitution, to which he gave, what the. Major calls ‘* his 
frank and cordial concurrence!’ The “ father of his country” 
indeed! He is one of those fathers. who spoil all the children; 
and the. Major must relinquish his paternal claim te reform, unless 
he can learn, in his old age, to proceed upon better principles than 
he has yet avowed! The. thing has long left him behind, and be 
must expect, that the young, the active, and the intelligent, will nob 
be restrained within his notions of constitutional right! Oh! the. 
** Amiable King of Portugal!’ As the Major repeatedly calls him! 


. 
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What is the oath of this,.or any other execrable Christian: worth, 
when it stands in the way of his desires? 

1 know:nothing calculated to bring greater shame upon a man 
than an indiscriminate praise of living characters.» The Major has 
fallen into.this error; particularly in his preface. He speaks of’ the 
glory. of a Sepulveda! Sepulveda! has turned traitor to his coun- 

try! I am more afraid of praising than condemning. Knowing the 
stuff of which a King is made, | have always looked upon the King 
of Portugal as a baser villain than Ferdinahd of Spain! The latter is 
tio hypocrite, he has never disguised his sentiments! I do notlike to 
see soldiers. of any kind interfering with the Jaws of a country. 
Many will be sorry. for this re-action in Pertugal, but [ rejoice! lsee 
how good will come out of it. There will now be a general struggle 
throughout the Peninsula for a Republic; and by the *“* Rrieuts or 
Man”’ | will have a hand in it. It strikes me, that nothing could 
have been better timed than this kingly motion in Portugal! The 
mask is thrown off, and all will be now a warfare for an undisguised 
object |, This is another specimen of the security of trusting consti- 
tutions to the keeping of a standing army, who are as ignorant, as 
their horses, and who have no interest in any settled order of things! 
War is the soldier's element, and war he will make if it be not made 
for him! 

Good constitutions provide for nothing but the security of pro- 
perty and industrious people; thererefore, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance, that such a constitution should extinguish all the elements of 
war and faction in the beginning: if this be not done, the elements 
ef war and faction will be sure to extinguish the constitution! 
Such.a King as that which the constitution of Spain sets up, is 
what no man wi!l be content with! There ought to be no such 
office. Iwill say for myself, that I should look with contempt 
upon such an office, as that which the Kings of Spain and Portugal 
have had to fill under the new constitutions! It is a mockery of 
every thiug in the character of magistracy, particularly, when con- 
nected with the high sounding name of King! If men are still such 
fools and such slavieh beasts; as not to be able to live without a 
King; then, I-say, that 1 would be an absolute King, or none at all ! 
Your moderate reformers; your constitutional-king-men, are the 
go-between scoundrels of the earth: they have honesty enough for 
nothing; but in endeavouring to please ail parties, they. sacfifice all 
moral principle! They are the common traitors to the species, and 
can always change with changing circumstances! I am glad, that I 
am not much troubled by those men; for in truth, | am always 
afraid of them! Inva priest, or an avowed slave, | know what I have 
to deal with: but in a man who can praise every thing in power, 
and make himself every thing, I always feel an instinctive danger! 

This conduct of the King of Portugal and bis standing army, is a 
proof, a case in point, that we must look’ for moral principle i in the 
result and not as an element of a constitution. The elements of a 
good constitution are physical arrangements, that are required to pro- 
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duce nothing but mora! results! Political liberty and social order 

are things which do not depend apon the principles of truth and mo- 
rality, as the Major’s first element states; they are defined by truth 
and morality, and have a still deeper principle as an element! 
That the Major has found no such thing as this constitution; 
but that it is altogether an invertion, a paltry invention, in- 
tended to form an excuse ‘for the want of more boldness and ho- 
nesty, is evident, in this, his ignorance of what are the elements of 
political liberty and social order! A constitution that shall form the 
foundation of political liberty and social order, which are one and 
the same thing, each embracing the other, can have but one element 
—legislation that shall be wholly moral in effect!. Three of the Ma- 
jor’s elements, or those which he calls: ‘* Principles, Arms-bearing, 
and Judicature,’’ are superfluous words, and define nothing! We must 
first admit a people to exist, and to be in want of establishing some 
practice by which they can best form a community. This people 
are not an element; they are the physical base from which the ele- 
ments nesessary to form a constitution arise and to which they ,relate ; 
nor can tbis people be called a principle; which the Major wrongly 
makes the first of his elements, and says, it is essential though gene- 
ral, Principle is a thing which is the result of practice, and is not 
in itself an element. 

To put arms-bearing before legislation is a perfect monstrosity, 
and to call it an element is ridiculous! The necessary legislation 
would provide the necessary arms-bearing: in fact, the necessary le- 
gislation is the only real element in agood constitution of society, as 
magistracy itself arises out of, or wouid be instituted by the, legisla- 
ture. Magistracy could not begin before legislation, as it defines 
nothing more than the practice, the principle, the application, or 
administration of the law. It must therefore follow legislation and 
arise out of it. Magistracy embraces, the word judicature, and they 
form one and the same thing. Even a juryman is a magistrate. He 
is delegated to examine accusations and to administer a part of the 
law: he is therefore to all intents. and purposes, a magistrate, whilst 
a Juryman. That there must be orders in magistracy, if the com- 
munity be large, is evident. A chief magistacy is essential, as a 
point for communication with other communities; but, whether, it 
should reside in one or more individuals, must be a matter that 
would depend on circumstances, and is not essential to be fixed. It 
would be a result of legislation, and always suited to the wants and 
conditions of the people. Even a constable or a peace-officer, is a 
magistrate; a certain part of the administration of the law would 
fall to his share; and bis appointment would result from and not be 
independent of the legislature. 

The gradation of society appears to me to be something of this 
kind: we are a species of animals that wish to live in the ‘greatest 
state of ease, happiness, and security ; we are prone to immorality, and 
apt to prey upon the properties of each other: laws, are, therefore, 
necessary ” restrain this immorality, and to protect morality ‘from 
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being preyed upon: it is necessary, that those laws should affect all 
equally; and as we are animals who differ in our notions of right, 
some practice to ascertain the major amount of consent, must_exist; 
and that amount must rule the minor amount of dissent. _ This is as- 
certained by voting, for an object defined and understood, and applies 
in the first instance-to the choice of a representative legislator, as 
well as, subsequently in an assembly of those legislators met for 
legislation, that is, the people are first to vote the legislators, and 
and then the legislators are to vote the laws, upon the practice of 
allowing the major amount of consent to rule the minor amount of 
dissent in hoth instances. 

A Legislature thus established would begin to make laws. Every 
member would state what he thought necessary to be done, and out 
of these statements, and the discussions that would arise upon them, 
laws would be produeed. Laws produced, a magistracy would be 
required to put them in action; for the administration of the laws 
could not be safely left to the whole people: in fact it would engage 
all their time to do it, and therefore representatives become neces- 
sary to administer them, which, as a delegated power limited by law, 
to administer other laws, well understood by every member of the 
community, would constitute what we call magistracy, or judicatare, 
or conservation of peace and property, or what not. 

As this magistracy would be itself a law, instituted by the legis- 
lature, the appointments would arise from the best mode that could 
be devised; and in all cases of local magistracy, there is not a doubt 
but the delegation would be referred back to the people, as those 
best qualified to chuse proper men or women: for | can see no 
objection to employ intelligent and motzl women in such services. 
In fact, everything is required to be performed by the people asa 
whole, and woinen are a part of the people, which they can more 
conveniently perform as a whole, than by delegated powers, So 
here it may be clearly seen, that moral legislation i is the Only neces- 
sary element to produce sccial order, or the fullest extent of liberty 
that can be devised or conceived; 1 would not even exclude women 
from any part of the elections or the elected. _H well educated there 
would not be a shade of difference between man and woman. 

The legislature would provide for every thing that could bedone for 
the defence of the community: and if there was danger of being in- 

vaded by the-members of any other community, without consent ; ‘then 
the arms-bearing would always be decreed, so long as the probability 
of invasion existed. It may be easily seen, that if mankind were di- ~ 
vided into communities, and those communities regulated upon this 
practice of equal legislation, and equal administration of law, it could 
never become the interest of one community to invade-the property 
and destroy the lives of the members of another: universal peace 
would be their interest, and universal peace they would all combine 
to preserve. 

The contrast now is, in the existing practice of legislation and go- 
vernment among mankind, to suffer one man to become a keeper of 
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millions, and after treating them like dogs, to use them as dogs! to 
turn them forth as instruments of destraction upon each other, which 
could not be effected by any other species of animals upon each other ; 
in short, to make them baser beasts of prey than any other species of 
animals, and to use them for the horrid purpose of increasing the 
amount of all. kinds of animal pain, but more particularly the amount 
of human pain! Ignorance is the cause; knowledge the only remedy 
for this evil! Man, take your choice of the two systems. 

It is a matter of very remote chance, and scarcely probable, that 
a community, such as is now found in this Island, will ever be able 
to revert, all at once, to this element of moral legislation. Even if 
the existing system was suspended, it would be so far difficult to 
make the people wise enough to follow their own interest, in their 
present ignorant state, as to leave the result, for a long time, uncer- 
tain. It would not, it could not be worse than at present, and much 
good would eventually arise, as may be seen, even now, in France, 
but mischievous men, aud inischievous factions, would be continually 
rearing their heads and disturbing the surface, guided by their own 
private interests and void of respect for the genera! interests. ‘This 
would be fonnd to be the case with the royal and aristocratical fami- 
lies;. with. the priests of all sects; and with all kinds of clubs and 
factions, secret and open, from the King and his followers, to those 
who now call themselves Radical Christian Political Reformers. It 
is therefore a matter of great importance, so to enlighten the people, 
as'to undermine all these secret and sectarian influences. This isa 
matter I have continually before my mind: and to which my pen is 
always inclined. We ought to take lessons from what hes passed in 
France, and from what is how passing in Spain and Portugal. If 
necessary and useful Revolution could be accomplished without an 
angry word, it would be, of that kind, the most agretable to me; 
but, on the other hand, I would not shrink from a contest of words, 
or blows, or arms, but am always ready to obtain it at the price it 
is worth. 

By the time the reader has gone thus far with me, he will have 
seen that all the talk about Constitutions, whether old or new, whe- 
ther in theory or in practice, is all useless trash, When I use the 
word constitution, | always feel a confusion of the mind. - I see no- 
thing fixed about me, and I see, that to talk about a standard for any 
thing, that shall be necessarily binding on those who do not consent 
to set it up, either as a majority or minority, is idle talk and cannot 
be acted upon, Taking oaths to preserve any existing order of things, 
is a violation of the first and only principle of moral levislation, it may 
be opposed to the wants of the people in their majorities, and being 
so opposed must be immoral. 

Major Cartwright calls his Constitution, a law to the legislature: 
but, pray tell me, who has the right, who can dare to assume the 

ower to give this law to the legislature? It is a complete tying the 
hands of the Legislators, against which | would protest, if 1 was 
elected by a body of people, as one of a number, of Legislators; and 
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would do my utmost to overthrow any such a constitution. Under 
such a constitution the legislature is not independent. There could 
be no disagreement among mankind, if they whould learn to define 
and to understand the words they use. ~ The word constitution is like 
the word religion, a source of dissension which ought to be removed 
altogether. It does no good, and is of no use to the people as a 
whole.. The necessary means fo the necessary end, is all that 
is necessary;. and a fair examination of the matier, proves, that 
a competent legislature is all that is necessary: which the people as 
a whole should put up and take down as they think proper. 

If 1 were elected a member of the House of Commons ofthis coun- 
try, 1 should respect nothing that existed, if 1 thought its abolition 
calculated to do more good than its existence. 1 would have motiou 
after motion against every thing that I disliked; and 1 should dis- 
like nothing, if | could not shew good reasons for it. I would move 
for the abolition of the title of King, or its change to that of Chief 
Magistrate; and instead of putting a million of pounds sterling, an- 
nually to the disposal of such a person, 1 should move that it be re- 
duced to a few _thonsands, or an equivalent for services to be perform- 
ed. 

I would move for the abolition of the House of Lordsas a wholly use- 
less part of the Jegislature. I would move for the abolition of the army 
and the establishment of the independence of all our colonies. | would 
move for the abolition of all tithes and all compulsory payments to the 
priests. 1 would move for the breaking up of all corporate interests of 
every kind, as injurious to the people as a whole. 1 would move for a 
different mode of electing the members of that House of Commons; 
and that all magistrates should be elected by the people as a whole, 


or in districts, instead of being elected by one, or a few individuls : in: 


short, there is nothing, | put upon paper, but | would say in that 
House, and that too, in as serious, as calm, and as solemn a manner, 
as that in which I write it.. When I see a few men in that house to 
talk and act upon such a principle, then 1 shall think some good is 
about tobe done. What is a man, who is obliged to pay an outward 
respect or homage to that which is not respectable? J> call him: a 
SLAVE, and I had rather be a prisoner than a slave. I will never 
stifle my convictions of right to humour those of another, nor those 
of aJl the people in the country, if I were conscientiously opposed to 
them, 1 would very soon infuse something like a spirit of free dis- 
cussion into any assembly where I could get a footing, upon the con- 
viction, that free discussion must he the basis of moral legislation, 
FREE DISCUSSION IS THE ONLY NECESSARY CONSTITUTION : THE 
ONLY NECESSARY LAW TOTHE LEGISLATURE, Let Major Cart- 
wright shew the contrary if he can: and if he cannot, I advise him 
to burn his book, as mischievous in its effects upon the great question 
of moral reform, 

The duty of a moral legislator is to know no truth he fears to 
to utter: or in other words not to fear to utter what he knows to be 
truth. There is not a man of this stamp belonging to the existing 
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legislature of this country. Whoever reads the reports of the debates 
in the two Houses of Parliament, cannot fail to see, that the hardest 
task our legislators have to perform is, to stifle their convictions of 
that which is true and proper to be done! We hear many of them 
professing to lament the evils which pervade the people of this and 
the neighbouring Island; yet nut one is there to be found to speak 
out manfully and honestly as to what is necessary to be done tq re- 
move those evils. Obscure hints are now and -then thrown out; 
_ but the moment the interested part of the members rise to reprobate 
all measures that go to undermine their powers and their profits, 
your opposition members becomes quite humble, belies his words 
and his conscience by an explanation, that is to all parties, as evi- 
dently false as it is hypocritical. Such is a true picture of the exist- 
ing legislature of this country: whoever is pleased or whoever is 
offended at the exhibition. No good will be done so long as false- 
hood is the prevailing rule in discussion ; in fact, nothing passes in 
our Parliament worthy of being called discussion: there dre occa- 
sionally some eloquent declamations and condemnations upon the 
branches of different deep rooted abuses; but there is no discussion 
that strikes at the roots of an abuse; and this defect is the very 
cause Why the horrid mass of talking that is there put forth does no 
kind of good or produces no effect. The only remedy for abuse, or 
for any kind of evil, and that shall bring about moral legislation, is 
toknow no truth you fear to utter; to respect no power that is cor- 
rupt and injurious in its operations upon the community. 

The Major's book is put forth as a book of authority, which the Re- 
formers are called upon to hoist as a standard and rallying point! or I 
should not have been sosevere upon it, Itis put forth with a degree of 
superstition: it is not allowed to be sold with other profane books: 
it is advertised to be sold at a shop or house used for its particular sale, 
and all the rules of the trade are violated in its publication, Thomas 
Cleary 13 the High Priest to deliver this Breap Fruit or Na- 
TIONAL Lire! this BANNER oF FreEpom! this STANDARD OF 
En@ianp! to a worshipping multitude, if such can be found: 
about which | doubt, for a single order has not yet come to my shop 
for the book to my knowledge! That no profane Bookseller shall 
have the administering of this new BALM oF GILEAD, this Poxi- 
TICAL PANACEA to the ‘dying people, the regular trade profit is 
refused! But all will not do; the people begin to suspect the good- 
ness of all lore that is founded upon the word constitution: it is the 
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Deity, the superstition of politics: it contains nothing intelligible 
to simple and uninformed minds, yet there is nothing moral, but of 
which the most simple the most uninformed mind has a full compre- 
hension, when fairly unfolded to it! Ask a plain though shrewd 
country labourer what he thinks of a constitution founded upon the 
five elements of Principles: Arms-bearing: Legislation: Judicature 
and Magistracy: he would say: “ Lord! Maister! I do not know, I 
don’t understand your hard words.”” Ask him what he thinks about 
not living under any laws but those which he had consented to have 
made : he would answer: “ That would be very well, if 1 knew how to 
make them.’’ Make him sensible that he is to chuse the wisest 
man he knows to make them for him; and you enlighten the man 
and make him a perfect politician in an instant. He will get at 
every thing else by observation and reflection.’ Talk to him about 
free discussion, or the liberty to say and write what we like to one 
another, and he will have no difficulty to understand it; but ask him 
to conceive a reason why one man should say what he liked, and 
another be put in prison for answering him, and he would tell you 
directly, that it was not fair play, and he could see no good that could 
come out of it, nor any reason why it should be so, because fair 
words cannot hurt any body. This simple minded man would 
have more good sense and more correct notions of morality than ail 
your wordy literati which are turned forth from your universities, 

As I have been as severe as is necessary upon the mischievous and 
ridiculous part of the Major’s book, I will conclude with stating the 
change in the Major’s political principles; or how far he is advanced 
towards Paine. The Major was wont to confine all his talk about 
Reform to the House of Commons: if he could but get that perfect, 
Monarchy and House of Lords might stand as they were! Mr, Paine 
saw that a Legislature ought to be free from impurities and partial 
interests, and he was for leaving none to corrupt a pure House ‘of 
Commons. The Major has, after thirty years search, instead of 
finding the English constitution in refatation of Mr. Paine, who said 
there was none, actually proclaimed his conviction, that all Mr, 
Paine’s political pinciples were correct, and ouly asks to be allowed 
to retain a few Saxon names! The title of King he would have 
changed to Heretogan! The House of Lords he would have abolish- 
ed! And the House of Commons should be called a Wittenagmote! 

1 am not aware that I have taken an unfair notice, or neglected 
anything worth notice in the Major’s book, It is extremely verbose, 
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and a nutshell would contain the pith of it, or that which is good. 


if it had any pretensions to become a rallying point for Reformers, I 
hope I have spoiled it to that end: for it is there that I saw it to be 
mischievous, . Whatever it has good, is masked, and [ am for open 
countenances. Under a mask a man does not know his enemy from 
his friend. 

I could have written more détails on many points, but 1 limited 
myself to thirty two pages, and cut my observations accordingly. 
Should any thing | have said provoke observation, I am ready to 
explain and defend any and every sentence here written, and every 
principle laid down. The fact is, 1 wish to rouse some of .these 
Radical. Christian Political Reformers to discission, or silence 
them altogether. If they will not do good: I will spoil them for 
doing harm. They shall be made and known as the advocates of 
moral or immoral reform. Such is a nécessary means to a necessary 


end: the only foundation for a good constitution. 


RICHARD CARLILE, 
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